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UNITED KINGDOM: ECONOMIC DATA SHEET 


Percent Percent 
NATIONAL & PER CAPITA GDP 1989 1990 Change Change 


GDP (Billion Dollars) 840.0 984.9 
GDP (Billion Pounds) Si2 2 550.2 
GDP (Billion 1985 Pounds) 413.4 417.4 
Real Per Capita GDP (Pounds) 1,220 7,270 
Real Per Capita GDP (Dollars) 11,850 13,000 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION (1985 = 100) 


Manufacturing 118.9 
(Percent of GDP) (24.8) 
Agriculture 101.2 
(Percent of GDP) Ci SS) 
Services 117.4 
(Percent of GDP) (58.0) 


POPULATION & EMPLOYMENT (million persons) 
Population 57.24 
Labor Force (mid-year) 28.49 
Number of Unemployed (mid-year) Pere 
Unemp. Rate (percent mid-year) 6.3 


MONEY AND PRICES 


M2 Money Supply (Bil. Pounds)** 422. 
Base Int. Rate (percent, EOY) LO 


Pers. Savings Rate (percent DI) is 
Fixed Invest. Rate (percent GDP) ES: 


C.P.1. (Jan. 85 = 100) 121.8 133.4 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE (Billions of U.S. Dollars) 


Current Account Balance “3365 -27. 


Exports of Goods/Services (FOB) 201. : 18. 
Imports of Goods/Services (FOB) 234. ; We 


Imports of Goods From U.S. (CIF) 22 : £3); 
Exports of Goods to U.S. (FOB) 20. ; Lo. 
Bilateral Trade Bal. with U.S. -2. -2. 


Cumulative Direct Investment Positions 
UK's Position in U.S. 105.5 
U.S. Position in UK 59.8 65. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 320 oe. 
Exchange Rate ($/f£ annual avg.) 1.64 8. 


The UK M4 series is the closest equivalent to US M2 series 
estimated 





SUMMARY : 


After growing for nearly a decade, the British economy fell into 
deep recession beginning in the third quarter (Q3) of 1990. In 1990 
GDP grew less than 1 percent, and in 1991 it fell 2.5 percent. In 
1992, GDP will probably grow less than 1 percent before recovery 
begins sometime in 1993. Investor confidence was strengthened by 
the reelection of the Conservative (Tory) Party to another five-year 
term on April 9, but as of June 1992, post election gains in the 
stock market have evaporated and all sectors of the economy are 
struggling to hold on until the recovery begins. 


The government’s new budget was implemented on April 6, generally 
viewed as a pre-election statement that control of inflation is 
still of overriding importance. Although the government would like 
to introduce a uniform "basic rate" of income tax of 20 percent (an 
overall reduction of the current average income tax bill), the 
Chancellor began cautiously by introducing a new bracket of 

20 percent to apply to the first 2,000 pounds of taxable income. 


The auto industry, hard hit by the recession, was given relief by 
the easing of the wholesale car tax from 10 percent to 5 percent. 
The budget also front loaded some of the benefits of previously 
announced changes in corporate taxes (Uniform Business Rates). At 
the time, the Chancellor predicted that the budget would produce a 
fiscal deficit of 28 billion pounds (4.5 percent of GDP), but 
economic growth has been so poor to date that forecasters predict 
tax revenues will be much lower than foreseen, and that the fiscal 
deficit will be correspondingly larger. 


The economic effects of monetary management have been profound in 
recent years. Many analysts argue that the Government’s tough 
anti-inflationary, high-interest rate policy contributed both to the 
onset and the continuation of the recession. While the government 
would like to reduce interest rates further, it is constrained by 
the rules of the EC’s Exchange Rate Mechanism (which the pound 
sterling joined in 1989) and the fact that U.K. wage settlements are 
still running well above 4 percent. 


The nominal interest rate has been cut several times since October 
1990 and stood at 10.0 percent in June 1992. Those cuts, in 
addition to tax changes and underlying shifts in the economy, have 
helped to bring the inflation rate down to 4.0 percent from 

10.9 percent at the onset of the recession. Underlying inflation is 
also coming down, as evidenced by the fact that the producers price 
index is now below 3.8 percent. 


The recession has also helped to cut the current account deficit as 
demand for imports has fallen. That deficit, which totaled about 
$34 billion in 1989, was down to $7.7 billion in 1991. It is 
generally expected to rise slightly in 1992, but some observers feel 
that it may even fall. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
Just a few short years ago, the United Kingdom could boast of one of 


the fastest growing industrialized economies, but now it is 
struggling to free itself from a very serious recession. 
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The downturn began in September, 1990, holding GDP growth for that 
year to less than 1 percent. Not until Q3 1991 was there any sign 
that the economy was emerging from recession, and even then Q3 
growth was a scant 0.1 percent greater that in Q2. Unfortunately, 
GDP then fell again in Q4 and 1992 Q1, and appeared to be having a 
difficult struggle in Q2. Underlying inflation is expected to 
decrease to about 4 percent in 1992 and 1993. Interest rates, at 10 
percent (June 1992) are expected to fall slowly to possibly 8 
percent in 1993. The exchange rate against other currencies is 
expected to remain broadly stable. 


CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 


Real consumption boomed in the 1980s (6.9 percent growth in 1988), 
but fell precipitously (1.7 percent) in 1991, the largest fall in 
postwar history. In other recessions, consumption did not actually 
fall, but only slowed growth. The effects of this have been felt in 


all industries, but the retailing sector has been one of the hardest 
hit. 


As consumption dropped in the second half of 1990 and first half of 
1991, investment was cut back and unemployment increased. 

Initially, it appeared that consumption bottomed out in 1991, 
remaining flat in Q3 and Q4, but it seems to have fallen again in 
1992 Ql. Consumers are saving, not spending, and are paying off 
credit balances. The balance of payments has improved and inflation 
has abated. Some economic forecasters call for consumption to 
resume its long-term trend line of 2 to 3 percent growth by late 


1992 or early 1993, but others feel that consumption may not recover 
for two more years. 


INVESTMENT 


From the end of the previous recession in 1981 through 1989, 
investment grew steadily. In 1988, investment rose by 13 percent; 
in 1989, it slowed to a still robust 6.8 percent. However, in 1990 
Q2 investment began to fall. By Q3 1991, the investment was 15.4 
percent below the high watermark of Q1 1990. Investment was 
expected to continue to decline, although at a slowing rate, through 
the middle of 1992. Thereafter, investment will probably grow at a 
fairly weak pace until mid-1993. 


Investment has fallen across the board, but the drop in housing has 
been particularly dramatic. From its high point in Q2 1988, housing 
investment fell more than 30 percent before hitting bottom in Q2 
1991. The prospect for housing in 1992 is weak growth at best as 
nominal and real interest rates remain relatively high and 
unemployment continues to grow. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Profound shifts in employment patterns have occurred over the last 
25 years. Between 1966 and 1983, the number of employed fell by 
nearly two million, while the size of the work force grew by 


1 million. Thus unemployment rose to a level of more than 
3 million. 





After 1983, however, the situation improved dramatically. By the 
middle of 1990, total employment had grown to 26.9 million persons 
and stood nearly 2 million larger than the previous peaks reached in 
1966 and 1979. Conversely, unemployment declined. In early 1990, 
it was down to 1.6 million, or 5.6 percent of the work force. 


The fall in unemployment stopped in mid-1990. By the end of 1990, 

it was up to 1.8 million, and by April 1992 it equalled 2.7 million 
or 9.5 percent of the work force. Not only was the number of people 
at work shrinking, but even those who retained their jobs saw their 


average working hours cut by about 2 percent between mid-1990 and 
the end of 1991. 


Unemployment is likely to continue growing at a relatively slow pace 
through the remainder of 1992 and 1993. When demand finally picks 
up, the effect will probably be an increase in the hours worked by 
the existing labor force rather than an increase in employment. 
Increased productivity from new investment will also reduce the need 
for new workers. The total work force is still growing, with an 
ever higher percentage of women pursuing careers outside the home. 
Many expect unemployment to peak in mid-1993 at over 2.8 million, or 
10 percent of the work force. 


Unsustainable wage inflation, which helped break the 1981-90 
economic expansion, dropped in 1991 and is expected to fall further 
in 1992. Between 1985 and the end of 1990, average earnings in the 
whole economy grew between 7.9 and 10.9 percent per annum. By the 
end of 1991, the pace had dropped below 7.5 percent, and many 1992 
wage settlements have been around 6.0 percent. As general 
inflation, measured by the retail price index, has been brought down 
to 4.0 percent, and the government’s objective is that wage 
inflation drop further in the second half of 1992 and 1993. A 
reduction in wage demands, coupled with increased export growth, is 


one possible route to a somewhat earlier recovery in employment than 
is now expected. 


To counter inflation, the government ratcheted interest rate hikes 
steadily, causing the base rate (similar to U.S. prime rate) to rise 
from 7.5 percent in June 1988 (its lowest level in 10 years) to 

15 percent in October 1989. It was cut to 14 percent, but the 
government was inhibited from reducing rates further because of 
uncertainties generated by the Gulf War. 


INFLATION & INTEREST RATES 


In 1988, prices began to move upwards. By September 1990 the retail 
price index (RPI) was up 10.9 percent from a year earlier. 
Contributing to inflation were high wage settlements, financial 
deregulation, double digit money supply growth, and new and higher 
taxes. Once the war ended, rates were reduced by half a percentage 
point on eight occasions between February 1991 and May 1992. The 
base rate was 10.0 percent in June 1992. 


There still is pressure to cut interest rates further to stimulate 
the economy, but there is equally strong pressure from the foreign 
exchange markets to hold the line on interest rates in order to keep 
the pound stable within the ERM. As a result, interest rates will 
decline only slowly between now and the end of 1993. 
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To date, high interest rates have dampened domestic demand and 
brought down RPI inflation to around 4.0 percent. 


TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICY 


The basic rate of personal income tax was lowered to 25 percent in 
1988, with the top bracket fixed at 40 percent. The ruling 
Conservative Party wants to reduce further the average/basic rate to 
20 percent, "when conditions allow it." The corporate tax rate 
stands at 35 percent, one of the lowest in the EC. 


The highly unpopular Community Charge, or poll tax, inaugurated in 
April 1990, and contributed to then Prime Minister Thatcher’s 
downfall, will be replaced by a new Council Tax on April 1, 1993, a 
hybrid tax based upon property values but with a personal 
(capitation) element, as well. 


By undertaking structural and tax reforms, and keeping a tight rein 
on expenditures, the U.K. Government reduced its outlays from 

44 percent of GDP in 1986 to 39 percent in 1988 and 1989. The 
current recession has pushed that figure back above 40 percent, and 
it is expected to approach 44 percent in 1993. Since 1980, the 
government has pursued medium-term financial strategies, laying down 
targets for three-to four-year periods. This approach has assured 


that fiscal policy does not unduly interfere with private sector 
economic decisions. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 


The U.K. government ran sizeable budgetary surpluses from 1987 
through 1990. In 1989, the public sector debt burden was reduced by 
over 9 billion pounds, or 2.0 percent of GDP. In 1990, the debt 
reduction was 2.1 billion pounds. The surpluses over these years 
were largely, but not wholly, due to privatization of previously 
nationalized industries in the telecommunications, steel, 
automotive, electricity, gas and water sectors. 


As the economy suffered recession through 1991, the public sector 
surplus turned into an 8 billion pounds deficit in 1991, 1.5 percent 
of GDP. In 1992 the deficit is likely to balloon to at least 

28 billion pounds, or 4 percent of GDP. 


TRADE 


As the U.K. economy contracted during the recession, imports fell 
and production shifted to supply increased exports. The result was 
a dramatic fall in the U.K. trade deficits in 1990 and 1991, and a 
substantial improvement in the current account (CAC). The CAC 
deficit in 1989 was 20 billion pounds ($34 billion), but fell in 
1991 to 4.4 billion pounds ($8 billion). 


The outlook for trade in 1992 and beyond is relatively encouraging, 
assuming that world demand recovers from the lows of 1991. Earnings 
from oil and invisibles--insurance, dividends and possibly tourism-- 
should pick up. The oil situation has improved since vital 
maintenance programs have been completed and the North Sea Piper 
Alpha field has been almost completely brought back on stream. 
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When the U.K. economy finally does recover from recession, import 
growth will also resume at modest levels. This fact, coupled with 
the end of Gulf War transfers, suggests that the 1992 and 1993 CAC 
deficits may be a bit above that of 1991. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United Kingdom is the United States’ fourth largest export 
market behind Canada, Japan and Mexico, accounting for 5.2 percent 
of total U.S. exports. In 1991, U.S. exports to the United Kingdom 
were $22.1 billion, down 6.1 percent from 1990. As the U.K. economy 
seems unlikely to shake off the recession in 1992, U.S. exports will 
probably remain flat this year. Nevertheless, the United Kingdom 
remains one of the United States’ crucial overseas markets, 
especially in high-technology manufactures. The leading U.S. 
exports to the United Kingdom are aircraft and associated equipment, 
computers and peripherals, engines, analytic instruments and 
telecommunications equipment. 


Conversely, the United States imported $18.5 billion from the 
United Kingdom in 1991, placing it number six among its sources of 
imports (behind Japan, Canada, Mexico, Germany, and Taiwan). 

Leading U.S. imports from the United Kingdom are crude petroleun, 
motor cars and vehicles, turbojets, turbopropellers, aircraft, ethyl 
alcohol, parts for aircraft/spacecraft, antiques, and paintings. 


U.S. products are generally held in high regard in the United 
Kingdom, and most U.S. firms find this a transparent and accessible 
market in which the common language, legal heritage, and body of 
business customs add up to significant advantage. For most U.S. 
companies, entering the U.K. market is surely the easiest way to 


gain admittance to the vast EC single market. 


The ongoing liberalization of the U.K. economy coupled with new EC 
legislation, will continue to create market opportunities for U.S. 
exporters. Moreover, the relative weakness of the U.S. dollar 
versus the British pound sterling should allow U.S. products to 
continue to enjoy significant price advantages in this market over 
competing products from other industrialized countries. The 
relationship between the United Kingdom and the United States is 
complex, and all aspects of it--investment ties linking their 
corporations, research ties linking their universities, and ties of 
language and tradition linking their populations--should continue to 
support the growth of commerce between the two nations, even as the 


United Kingdom aligns itself ever more closely with the rest of 
Western Europe. 


EC 1992 


The process of EC integration--EC 1992--aims to create the world’s 
largest single market and is changing the commercial environment in 
both Britain and continental Europe. The process by which this 
change is happening was set in motion in 1987 when the members of 
the Community, including the United Kingdom, agreed to eliminate 
physical, technical, and fiscal barriers to the movement of goods, 
people, services, and capital within the Community. Specifically, 
the Community has formulated nearly 300 directives--which can be 
thought of as master or model laws--doing away with internal 
barriers and laying the groundwork for a common external policy. 
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U.S. FIRMS which are active overseas have fared far better than 
those which have concentrated only on the domestic market over the 
past decade, and as markets integrate worldwide, only firms with 
global market presence will remain viable competitors in many 
industries. Thus, U.S. firms must meet the European competitive 
challenge head on in the EC if they are to retain their places in 
the global market of the future. Even if a U.S. firm cannot 
establish a physical presence in the EC, it can still consider 
selecting a U.K. resident as its agent for all of the EC. 


Realization of the barrier-free internal market is an ongoing 
process. Certain thorny issues may not be resolved by the end of 
1992, but many of the directives have been fully implemented, so 
that EC integration is already a fact. Thus, the December 31 
deadline is largely symbolic. As the pace of implementation 
quickens, product standards will be harmonized, value-added taxes 
made more uniform, competition policy and environmental regulations 
standardized, capital flows liberalized, and freight forwarding 
within the EC greatly simplified. 


The creation of single market with a population of 320 million 
people (one third larger than the United States) is well under way, 
a fact which no business can afford to ignore. A report prepared 
for the European Commission has estimated that the removal of 
customs and other internal barriers, and the resulting economies of 


scale and higher productivity, will increase the EC’s aggregate GDP 
by $230 billion per year. 


EC 1992 presents two real challenges to U.S. firms. First, they 
must move quickly to establish export and sales bases. The EC has 
repeatedly denied that European integration will result ina 
"Fortress Europe" closed to outside products. Nevertheless, it is 
in the interests of U.S. firms to enter in European commerce and to 
assert their rights and interests as the changes occur. In 
standards, testing, and certification, the EC is harmonizing 3,000 


product standards and adopting common policies for testing and 
certification. 


Both government and industry in the United States have fought hard 
to win a voice in this process, but the fact remains that firms 
which are active in the EC market are in the best position both to 
gather information on proposed legislation and to gain a hearing for 
their views. As a result of EC 1992, products which are certified 
for standards compliance in one member nation are generally deemed 
to be in compliance with all other members’ standards, a powerful 
incentive for U.S. companies in affected industries to establish 


deep roots in the EC. The United Kingdom is generally the easiest 
market in which to do so. 


The second challenge is the competition posed by European firms, 
already seizing opportunities created by market liberalization, 
restructuring production and marketing strategies. U.S. firms can 
expect a competitive onslaught from European rivals throughout the 
new EC, and even long established export sales may be jeopardized. 





Best Export Opportunities by Industry 


Following are brief sketches of the U.K. market sectors offering the 
best export opportunities for U.S. suppliers. More extensive 
information can be obtained from the United Kingdom Desk Officer at 
the U.S. Department of Commerce noted at the end of this report. 


Computer Software and Services: The U.S. share of this $6.5 billion 
market is estimated to be in excess of 40 percent. Software 
continues to be dominated by U.S. firms, which also increased their 
influence in the computer related services sector during 1991. 

While relatively recession proof, the industry is heavily reliant on 
human resources and subject to the "flywheel effect," whereby the 
passing on of higher-than-average costs results in commensurate 
revenue growth. This effectively guarantees the continuation of the 
15 to 20 percent growth rate seen in 1991. 


Computer Equipment and Peripherals: The subsectors showing greatest 
potential appear to be systems providing enhanced graphics and 
multimedia capabilities. Other subsectors of the computer hardware 
market show evidence of both recession and saturation (notably in 
large systems and desktop PCs). The modest 5 percent market growth 
in 1991 to $19.2 billion is largely accounted for by increased sales 
of laptops, networked systems, and enhanced peripherals. A major 
contributory factor in the PC market is the proliferation of clones 


manufactured in the Far East and strategic price discounting by new 
market entrants. 


Telecommunications Equipment: Deregulation and increased 
competition among carriers have boosted demand for enhanced services 
that require additional equipment both at the exchange and on the 
subscriber’s premises. The telecommunications market, which 
totalled $6 billion in 1991, is supplied chiefly by local companies, 
but there are niche markets which do provide solid business 
opportunities for U.S. exporters. These niches include data 
compression and expansion systems, satellite terminal equipment, 
modems, and multiplexers. 


Capital Electronics Equipment: While adversely affected by defense 
spending cuts, the market for radio, radar, navigational aids, and 
avionics is substantial. Britain has significant expertise in these 
product areas, and almost half of the United Kingdom’s $6.9 billion 
annual production is exported, but capital electronics equipment 
worth approximately $2.6 billion was imported during 1991. Nearly 
30 percent of these imports are from the United States. Projects 
and planned expenditure in both the civil and the defense sectors 
are likely to ensure a continuation of this pattern. 


Industrial Process Controls: The market declined in 1991 by nearly 
20 percent due to cutbacks in capital expenditure and the deferral 
of projects in end-user industries. Nevertheless, this $1.6 billion 
market still absorbs approximately $700 million worth of U.S. 
modules and subsystems annually, most of which are integrated into 
locally assembled control systems. 





Biotechnology: Biotechnology is evolving from a research based to 
product-based industry. Estimates suggest that this market, which 
exceeds $2.3 billion, could grow 10 percent a year. U.S. firms 
enjoy a strong position, and U.S. exports account for 8 percent of 
the U.K. market. Health care products constitute a major segment of 
total demand. As in the rest of the EC, there is considerable 
consumer resistance to animal hormones. 


Laboratory/Scientific Instruments, Equipment: U.S. firms account 
for 12 percent of this $1.7 billion market. While total demand is 
increasing at a modest 4 percent per year, U.S. suppliers have been 
able to achieve twice this growth rate. The market includes 
specialized computer based laboratory data management systems and 
associated software. Best prospects are applications software 
($105 million), spectrophotometers ($86 million), chromatographs 
($86 million), and electronic recorders/loggers ($70 million). 


Medical Equipment: The total market for medical equipment is almost 
$1 billion and is growing at a rate of 10 percent per year. The 
most important area is single use devices, although the 

United Kingdom also buys a wide range of capital equipment. Most 
health care in the United Kingdom is provided by the National Health 
Service (NHS). Substantial reforms in the NHS have given greater 
autonomy to individual hospitals, with the result that there are now 
greater opportunities to market U.S. medical equipment in the 

United Kingdom. Private health care is growing in importance and 


seems increasingly inclined to adopt practices employed in the 
United States. 


Electronic Components: The U.K. market for electronic components 
was an estimated $7 billion in 1991, down 1 percent from 1990. 
Imports, at $6.2 billion, were down 5 percent. U.S. exporters 
accounted for 20 percent of the total import market and 28 percent 
of the $2.2 billion market for digital integrated circuits. U.S. 
products are regarded as being innovative and of high quality and 
are a preferred source when price is competitive. 


Pollution Control Equipment: The U.K. will spend an estimated $250 
billion over the next 10 years on air, water, and land pollution 
control. This represents enormous new growth potential for 
equipment suppliers. New integrated pollution control legislation 
implementing EC directives continues to drive industrial investment 
in pollution monitoring and control. The United States is seen to 
be leading the world in the supply of sophisticated pollution 


control equipment, and continues to be a major supplier of equipment 
to the United Kingdon. 


Safety and Security Equipment: The latest data show crime rising by 
an unprecedented 17 percent over the last year. Crime is now 
running at its highest level, and incidents exceed 1.1 million per 
year. These factors help to make the $3.7 billion market 
particularly buoyant. The spiraling crime rate has produced a 
growing market for residential and personal safety and security 
equipment. The public has become more tolerant of private security 
guards, and this sector of the industry has also expanded. 





Airport and aviation security, including baggage handling equipment 
applications, offer good prospects. Recent developments in slow 
scan CCTV and its use in the surveillance of open areas has gained 
public acceptance and will grow. Vehicle break-ins have become so 
common and frequently go unreported. In 1991, car theft rose 

26 percent while vehicle break-ins rose by almost as much. [In all, 
there were 157,000 incidents of what the British police term 
"autocrime." This has led to a significant 160 percent increase in 
car intruder alarm usage, with sales currently running at 

$25 million. Security devices of the small do-it-yourself type have 
proliferated, and immobilizers and secret coded switches are on sale 


in automobile accessory stores and through numerous mail order 
outlets. 


Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: The hotel and catering industry 
should experience a period of steady growth over the next three 
years. Estimated market size in 1991 was $5.6 billion, and real 
growth is forecast to be around 4 percent per annum over the next 
two to three years. The British tourist business was badly hurt by 
the Gulf Crisis, during which time bookings for holidays and hotel 
accommodation in the United Kingdom fell by over 30 percent. 


Since then, the British hotel trade has shown some signs of 
recovery. Although the number of international visitors has in part 
recovered from last summer’s slump, travel consultants do not 
anticipate London’s normally lucrative tourist business to climb 
back to the levels achieved two years ago for quite some time. The 
industry is, however, hoping for a greater number of visitors from 
Continental Europe with the opening in 1993 of the Channel Tunnel. 


Many hoteliers have realized that this is the time to invest for the 
future and are refurbishing to prepare for anticipated growth. 
Recent hygiene and health legislation regarding the storage and 
movement of prepared foods will affect the operations of hotel 
kitchens and will require considerable capital investment. Best 
prospects in this area include computerized hotel management 
systems; in-room video systems; self-service mini bars; individual 
safe deposit boxes; card access systems; cook/chill equipment, 
rethermalization equipment, blast chiller/freezer cabinets, forced 
air cooling systems and interrelated temperature and humidity 
digital controls and read-out systems; ice-making equipment; 
refrigerated counter; and display cabinets. 


Oil and Gas Field Machinery and Supplies: This $8.2 billion market 
is growing at 12 percent annually. Optimism that the 

United Kingdom’s North Sea oil and gas industry will continue to 
grow remains undiminished. Offshore oil and gas operators placed 
record orders for goods and services worth $7.5 billion last year, 
and in present circumstances high investment levels seem certain to 
continue for many years. New North Sea fields are being developed, 
and existing offshore platforms are being upgraded. There exist 
good opportunities for U.S. oil and gas industry suppliers whose 
traditional expertise leads the world in exploration and production 
equipment and techniques. In particular, the potential is best for 
seismic and exploration technologies, platform safety equipment, 
sub-sea equipment, and emergency shutdown valves. 





The prospects for a strong and vital offshore oil and gas industry 
in the North Sea through the year 2000 look very good. The North 
Sea remains one of the most active offshore regions in the world. 


ASSISTANCE FOR U.S. BUSINESS AT THE EMBASSY 


The U.S. Department of Commerce, through its network of district 
offices throughout the United States, and overseas, through the U.S. 
and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) of the U.S. Embassy in 
London, provides a wide range of services for U.S. business. 


U.S.& FCS offers a unique resource to U.S. exporters -- the 
International Marketing Center (IMC), an exhibition and conference 
facility located within the Embassy building, available to U.S. 


exporters at competitive rates. 


The IMC staff can provide 


comprehensive logistical support for trade events. These services 
include compilation of mailing lists, printing and mailing services, 
appointment scheduling, media promotion, and catering. 

Major exhibitions planned for 1992-93 include: 


Sep 6-13 


Sep 22 


Sep 


Sep 


Feb 11-13 


Mar 2-5 


Mar 3-6 
May 1-3 


Sep 1-6 


Farnborough Air Show 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
Trade Mission (TM) 


Information Assn. 
off America T.M. 


Export Marketing Systems 
Catalog Show 


Metro Orlando Dev. Comm.TM 


New England States 


Computer Software 
Matchmaker 


American Hardware Mfrs. 
Association TM 


International Book Fair 
Process Control Matchmaker 


Offshore Europe Trade Fair 


Farnborough Aerodrome 


IMC/outside appointments 


IMC 


IMC 


IMC/Aud 


IMC 


IMC 


IMC 


Olympia 
IMC 


Aberdeen, Scotland 


For more information, please contact U.S.&FCS., c/o International 
Marketing Center, U.S. Embassy, 24/31 Grosvenor Square, 


London W1A 1AE; Tel: 


(44-071) 408 8019; Fax: 


(44-071) 491 4022. 


Additional information and assistance are available from the U.K. 
Desk at the International Trade Administration, U.S. Department of 


Commerce, Washington D.C. 20230; Tel: 


(202) 482-3748; Fax: 


(202) 377-2897, and from the U.S. Department of Commerce District 
Offices located in 98 major U.S. cities. 
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